INTRODUCTION                       Ixxiii
out the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the Cow-
course of English rural life was profoundly disturbed by the
conflict between those who wished to preserve, and those
who sought to disrupt, the traditional basis of agriculture.
On behalf of the innovators the claim was openly made that
land was to be regarded like any other commodity, and con-
verted to any use that its owner thought fit. The Early Mer-
cantilist State endeavoured to uphold the principle that land
stood in a separate category, but it was unable to place any
effective limits upon the commercializing of agriculture;
and when the monarchy ceased to exert its former control
in economic affairs, the new outlook became almost universal.
The ground was thus prepared for the rapid acceleration of
parliamentary enclosures, which began as a tiny rivulet and
in the second half of the eighteenth century were swollen into
a torrent. In another direction the economic statesmanship
of the mercantilist epoch proved less impotent to influence
the agrarian movement. After the Restoration was in-
augurated the historic policy of encouraging tillage by means
of duties on imports and bounties on exports. Whether the
achievement must be placed to the credit of the Later
Mercantilist State or ascribed, partially at least, to favour-
able seasons and the progress of husbandry stimulated by
the needs of an urban population, England became' a famous
kingdom for corn'. She had emerged from the stage in
which the Venetian envoy could write home : "In some
places grain abounds, and there would be much more did
not the natives shun fatigue ". Nor did she feed her own
people alone. The statistics of the export trade register its
growth, and lend colour to .the claim that England did " feed
other countries ". Even in the early years of George IIL's
reign Arthur Young still clung to the belief that foreign
nations might be induced " to buy their corn of us than to
cultivate it themselves". In the last quarter of the eight-
eenth century, when the foundations of the Mercantile
System began to crumble, the increase of population led to
the abandonment of the attempt to make England a self-
supporting country.